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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral dissertations. The 26 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including the fcllowing: (1) a 
structured and an unstructured approach to kinaergarten instruction 
and their effects on reading readiness for the first grade: (2) 
effects of exposure to story tapes and accompanying tocks on interest 
in reading related activities cf preschoolers; (3) reading and 
writing behaviors of selected fourth grade and seventh crade 
students: (4) verbal and nonverbal cognitive strategies of young 
readers: (5) attitude and self-concept of children hhc read before - 
arade one: (6) a study of cross-age peer tutoring as a strategy for 
middLe school reading improvement: (7) investigating questioning 
behavior as an indicator of reading readiness: (8) comparison of 
reading readiness of kindergarten students in three programs; (9) the 
relationship between oral reading fluency and other reading behaviors 
among first gi 3de children: (10) summer vacation reading achievement 
gain cr loss and related fall recovery tdme; (11) a ccmfariscn of an 
individualized reading program and a basal reading program in first 
and second grades; (12) the effects of reduced class size upon the 
acquisition cf reading skills in grade two: and (13) a ferental 
program for the preparation of preschool children in reading 
readiness. (HTH) 
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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to tirjke information on relevant dissertations available to users of the Will 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts Intern ati onal are reviewed in 
order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the ERIu data base. Ordering information for 
the dissertations themselves is included U u *he end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Baker, Janice Elizabeth 

THE INTERACT ION BE! WEEN SELFC1ED 

! F ACHING STRATEG I ES AND (J ON IE ML 

LN A PIACEl'TAN-BASED READ ING 

PROGRAM 

Barton, Donald Alvin 
A COMPARISON OF A STRUCTURED AND 
AN UNSTRUCTURED APPROACH TO KIN- 
DERGARTEN INSTRUCTION AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON READING RE \D [NESS FOR 
THE FIRST GRADE 



Jones, Charley Preston, Jr. 
n DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF CROSS-AGE PLER 
TUTORING AS A STRATEGY FOR READING 
IMPROVEMENT IN TWO SELECTED MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS OF THE HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM FROM 19 70 TO 19 78 

Jones, Mary Louise Spand 
A STUDY OF READING SKILLS OF THIRD 
GRADE STUDENTS IN TERMS OF OBSERV- 
ABLE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR AND OTHER 
VARIABLES 



Bercik, Janet Trenka 

EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE fu STORY TAPES 

AND ACCOMPANYING BOOKS ON INTEREST 

IN READING RELATED ACUVlilES OF 

PRESCHOOLERS 

Birnbaum, June C anno 11 
A STUD\ OF READING AND WRITING 
BEHAVIORS OF SELECTED FOURTH GRADE 
AND SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Bondi, Edith Ft Ledlaender 
DESCRIPTIVE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
AND POSSIBLE FACTORS AFFECTING 
READING ALOUD 

DeSaivo, Barbara Seott 

PREFERENCES OF HIGH AND LOW ABILIiY 

STUDENTS FOR READ INC- GROUP PI^ACEMENTS 

Greenspan, Ellen Dirine 

VERBAL AND NONVERBAL COCNlilVE SiRA- 

IEGIES OF YOUNG HEADERS 

Johnson, Mary Lou 

THE ALTITUDE AND SELF-CONCEPT OF 

CHILDREN WHO RI AD l>LFORE GRADE 

ONE 



Miller- Jonea, Cynthia Louise 
LOGICO-PERCEPTUAL AND LANGUAGE 
PREREQUISITTES FOR BEGINNING READING 

Morton, Johnnye Lou 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DISTRACT I- 
BILITY AND SUCCESS OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIC READING METHODS 

Myers, Samuel Solomon 

IHL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ALLOCATED AND 
ENGAGED TIME FOR READING INSTRUCTION 
IN ELEMENTARY GRADE CLASSROOMS 

Peach, Delores Stockwell 
INVESTIGATING QUESTIONING BEHAVIOR AS 
AN INDICATOR OF READING READINESS 



Pettegrew, Barbara Szucs 



TEXT FORMATION: 



COMPARAT. 



STUDY 



OF LITERATE AND PRE-LlTERATE FIRS'I 
GRADE CHILDREN 

PjontkoWski, Dorothy Cooper 

A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM 

PROCESSES IN BEGINNING READING 

INSTRUCTION 

Raw 1 , Ruth Ke a r n s 

COMPARISON OF READING READ IN i SS 01 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS IN THREE PROGRAMS 
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Reed, Janet Grayee 

SIXTH GRADERS' NEED ' FOR, USE AND AC- 
QUISITION OF BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE IN 
COMPREHENDING FABLES 

Rice, Nancy Kilgore 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORAL READING 
FLUENCY AND OTHER READING BEHAVIORS 
AMONG FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

Ross, Patrecia Ann Taylor 
SUMMER VACAIION READING ACHIEVEMENT 
GAIN OR LOSS AND THE RELATED FALL 
RECOVERY TIME 

Simmons, Gloria Jones 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF READING SKILLS 
AND SCIENCE PROCESSES WITH IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE IN FIRST 
GRADE 

Slack, Alma Jane 

A COMPARISON OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED 
READING PROGRAM AND A BASAL READING 
PROGRAM IN FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 

Wagner, Elizabeth Douglas 
THE EFFECTS OF REDUCED CLASS SIZE UPON 
THE ACQUISITION OF READING SKILLS IN 
GRADE TWO 

Walter, Ronald F. 

THE EFFECTS OF OBJECT IV E- BASED IN- 
STRUCTION ON INTERMEDIATE GRADff 
STUDENTS 1 USE OF EXPLICIT AND 
IMPLICIT CONTEXT CLUES 



* Weiss , Dav^' d ' Solomon 
THE EFFFCio OF TEXT SEGMENTATION ON 
READING 

Wile, Elizabeth M. 

A PARENTAL PROGRAM FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE READING 
READINESS SKILLS THAT ARE IDENTIFIED 
BY SELECTED READING AUTHORITIES 
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The interaction between 1 selected teaching 
strategies and content en a plagetlaiv based 
reading program 

Bade*. Janice Elizabeth, PhD University of Toronto (Canada), 1980 

The present study for teaching underachieving readers to read had three 
major applied purposes. The first major purpose of this study was to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of a Piageoan based reading program by 
comparing the performance of the treatment group (N = 18) with a control 
group (N = 18) and with a contrast proup (N - 6) The second major 
purpose of the study was to carry out* fine-grained analysis of student- 
teacher interaction in an attempt to establish specific linkages between 
selected teaching strategies and types of curriculum content (it., Grapho- 
Phonemic Informanon-the teaching of Spelling and Word Structure; 
Sentence Structure; Concrete Cognitive Operanons and Oral Reading) 
The third major purpose of the study was to establish correspondences 
between specific teaching strategies and two types of theory -Piagetian and 
Orme s cyberneuc instructional theory. 

All Ave hypotheses for the Droduct analysis were confirmed by the data. 
In other words, the Piagenan based reading program generated significant 
increases in Grade four underachieving readers on twelve Treatment Effects 
variables in comparison with \h% control group and the contrast group 
Second, the Pi?genan based reading program produced significant increases 
on the Treatment Effects (p < 001) and Training Effects (p < 001) for 
Thinking Skills. These product findings demonstrated the po*er of the 
Piageoan based reading program m teaching underachieving readers to 
read, spell, and think. 

Of the ten process hypotheses, seven were fully supported by the data, 
two were partially supported b\ tne data, and one hypothesis was not 
confirmed. Mulnple analyses of variance revealed the following major 
interactions between teacher-student behaviors and types of curriculm 
content: (1) The teaching of Spelling and VVoid Structure and the use of 
Response Guidance Cues by the teacher (p < 01); (2) The teaching of 
Concrete Cognitive Operanons and Total Student Responses (p < 025); 
(3) The teaching of Spelling, Word Structure, and Sentence Structure and 
* the use of Reinforcement by the Teacher (p < 01); and (4) The teaching of 
Concrete Cognitive Operanons and the use of Higher-Order Teacher 
Questions and Probeslp < .01). 

In summary, the process results showed that for this popuiauon there 
were significant interactions between teacher- student behaviors, types of 
curriculum content and psychological theory 



The sample consisted of aii students wno participated in *ne Laurel 
Bay School No 1 kindergarten program between school year 1972 73 
and school year 1977-78 who entered the first grade the following 
year No repeaters or transfer students were included m the samp'e 
All children included in the study were military dependents who hved 
in military housing The unstructured kindergarten sampie (1972 
1975) consisted of four hundred seventeen students The structured 
program (1975 1978) consisted of four hundred forty-six students In 
the fall, following the kindergarten year, the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test was administered to all first grade students The students who 
participated in the unstructured program were administered the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form A or B The students who 
participated in the structured kindergarten program were 
administered the Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form P or Q The 
statistical technique used in this study was an analysis of variance 
which was applied to the student raw scores An analysis of variance 
was made to compare the means of the instructional programs, 
instructional year of program and the interaction of the Program X 
Year This provided an F-Ratio which was used to determine if any 
mean d.ffered significantly from any other mean 

The results showed no Significant difference in reading readiness 
scores between students as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test by type of program or by year of the program However, a 
significant difference did occur as a result of the interaction of the 
Program X Year On the basis of the significance shown the first 
hypothesis of this study was not accepted The non-acceptance of the 
first hypothesis offered further evidence to support the thesis that 
structured kindergarten experiences made a difference on reading 
readiness scores at the first grade level The second hypotheses was 
accepted There was no significant difference in the reading 
readiness scores of the boys who had experienced the unstructured 
or structured kindergarten program 

Further research suggestions in the area of unstructured versus 
structured kindergarten programs which might be of value to 
educators include more longitudinal studies to determine the effects 
of programs on reading readiness, and studies in the areas of the 
cognitive and/or affective domain to determine the effects of 
programs on boys' readiness to read in the first grade 



A COMPARISON Or- A STRUCTURED AND AN 
UNSTRUCTURED APPROACH TO KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION AND THEIR EFFECTS ON READING 
READINESS FOR THE FIRST GRADE OrderNo 8123397 
Bapton Donald Alvin Ed D University of Soutfi Carolina, 1981 
9200 

Kindergarten is approaching universality as a program of 
education Kindergarten education today is taking on complex 
structures characteristic of modern society In South Carolina 
kindergarten programs are changing rapidly in response to attitudes 
of school administrators and political leaders This researcher felt tms 
study would possibi; provide some guidance to those administrators 
who must determine the types of kindergarten programs needed in 
specific school systems The mam purpose of th s study was to 
e*am>ne two diffe r ent approaches tn kindergarten instruction and 
their effects on the reading readiness of [he students as they entered 
the first grade The programs differed in their approaches The 
unstructured program proviOed ir*structiOn mainly to { 3 r ge grouos 
with personal, social and motor development being tne emphasis of 
the program The structured program provided instruction in 
lanQuage arts and number concepts based on the identify needs of 
individual students utilizing small group or individualized instruction 
Another purpose of the study was to determine rf the structured 
program of instruction better prepared boys for reading than did the 
unstructured program 
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EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE TO STORY TAPES AND 
ACCOMPANYING BOOKS ON INTEREST IN READING 
RELATED ACTIVITIES OF PRESCHOOLERS 

OrderNo 812222C 
Bercik, Jantt Trenka, Ed D Northern Illinois University, 1981 
129pp 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effect of the 
exposure of preschool children to story tapes with accompanying 
books on their interest tn reading related activities Preschool children 
enrolled at the Early Childhood Research Laboratory, Northern Illinois 
University, were involved in this study The 29 three-, four-, and 
five-year-old preschoolers were involved in four sessions which met 
for two hours twice a week, for six weeks The research was designed 
as a qu asi-expenment£.l study utilizing Groups A (5 students) and D (6 
students) as the control groups and Groups B (10 students) and C (6 
students) as the experimental groups 

On a daily basis, for the first two weeks of the session, the four 
preschool classes were observed during their free play activity tinw 
An observation check sheet listing six categories was used durmj the 
45 minute period The researcher employed a rotation system c. 5- 
second intervals t observe the children During the second two- week 
period, the researcher conducted the two experimental group 
sessions Children were invited at this time, to participate m thr* 
listening to taped fairy tales with accompanying books During the last 
two- week periods, observations of all groups began agam 



The data was analyzed using two statistical measures The 
nonrandomizatton of the groups and the initial differences on pretest 
scores indicated that an Analysis of Covanance be performed on 
posttest scores using the pretest scores ort each variables as the 
covariate Differences between pre- and posttestinterest scores 
(A) Picks up a book, (B) Looking at a book, (C) Requests that a story 
be read, (0) Attending to a story, (E) Requests that a Jape be played, 
(F) Miscellaneous free-time activities, and (G) Total reading related 
activities) were computed using a correlated (dependent) f test 
Statements of statistical significance were accepted at the OS level 
for all analyses x 

Based upon these analyses, the findings of the study were 
interpreted and the following stateipents were made (1) The findings 
for Null Hypothesis One indicated that the*e were nc significant 
differences.between the mean posttest scores of those preschoolers 
exposed to story tape materials and those not exposed to story tape 
materials The null hypothesis was retained (2) The findings for Null 
Hypothesis Two indicated a significant difference between the mean 

* pre- and posttest interest scoresfor the experimental grouo in the 
following categories Picks up book, Looks at book, Attending to a 
story; and Total reading related activities The null hypothesis was 
rejected for each category The null hypothesis was retained for the 
following categories Requests book to be read, Requests a story 

, tape, and Miscellaneous free : time' activities (norf-reading related) 
(3) The findings for Null Hypothesis Three indicated no significant 
deference between the prt- and posttest mean interest scores for ttoe 
control group The null hypothesis was retained in each category 

Recommendations for further study in eluded the following 
rephcatory studies with larger samples and use of the classroom 
teacher as the person to introduce the story tapes with accompanying 
Dooka; longitudinal studies on those children involved in the original 
study; studies to determine teacher influence and mandatory story- 
time participation 



A STUDY OF READING AND WRITING 3EHAVI0RS OF 
SELECTED FOURTH GRADE AND SEVENTH GRADE 
STUDENTS Order No. 8115176 

Bdlvbaum. Jim CaWELL, Ed D Rutgers University The Slate U. of New 
Jersey (New Brunswick), 1981 678pp Chairperson; Janet A. Emig 

The reading and composing behaviors of four fourth-grade and four 
seventh -grade subjects judged b> teachers as good readers and writers, 
together with their academic and nonacademic experiences with written 
language, were investigated in this case study in order to answer these , 
questions: (1) Are students* jaews of the purposes of written language 
reflected in their focal concerns and patterns of behavior while engaged in 
reading and writing? (2) Are certain behaviors associated with levels of 
proficient reading and writing and indicative of differences in cognitive' 
linguistic strategies* 7 (3) Are students' relative levels of proficiency in one 
process parallel to their relative levels of proficiency in the other? (4) Are 
certain patterns of academic and nonacademic experiences associated with 
proficiency in reading and writing 7 * 

Teachers and administrators la one urban and one suburban district 
selected a bo> and girl from their fourth* and seventh-grade classes as both 
good readers and writer^ £ach subject was videotaped three times while 
selecting, reading silently, and discussing texts in different modes, and three 
times while composing silent!) m different modes and discussing the 
process; audiotaped while reading and while composing aloud; and 
observed m class for 35 hours Teachers, parents, and the suoject were 
interviewed concerning the subject's experiences with written language, 
and data were collected from academic records. When reflectiveness 
emerged as characteristic of proficient reading and writing the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test was administered. 

Comparison of behaviors and quality of the products revealed thai one 
pattern of reading behaviors was associated with more accurate and 
adequate retellings <ind responses concerning texts, and one pattern of 
composing behaviors was associated with texts independently rated of 
higher quality Although vanauons m response to mode or topic were 
found most students were consistent in their patterns and m die high or 
low quality of their products Observations in other settings confirmed 
these diffejences Two students who responded negatu eh to the constraints 
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of the composing episodes but according to data from other procedures 
were proficient writers m other settings, varied from normal behaviors m 
some composing episodes, underscoring the need to stud\ behavior from 
muluple perspectives Subjects rated more^rofiaent in one process were 
rated more proficient in the other and demonstrated more control over oral 
language 

Although age-related differences were apparent, acuities and 
statements of the more proficient subjects at both grade levels indicated 
deliberation over a wider range of criteria, whether selecting texts to read or 
selecting and planning topics for composing, as well as continuing atxen6on 

to *heir cogninve/affeaive responses while reading or composing. They 
ated their ongoing inferences and hypotheses when explaining changes in 
reading strategies, ated anticipation of audience response and concerns 
with stylistic and rhetorical choices when explaining composing behaviors, 
and tended to include these criteria in r^eir evaluation of texts. The less 
proficient used fewer cniena for selection of text or topic and often became 
enmeshed in the surface features of written language, processing discrete 
parts additively with little attention to overall meaning or their 
cognitive/affective responses. Their primary concern was with the 
correctness of their decoding and encoding 

In contrast to the less proficient subjects, the more proficient had 
significant role models for reading and composing jn their nonacademic 
environments. Except for one student who had strong nonacademic 
support, all came f.om the suburban schools All viewed themselves as 
"gooa readers ana waters," engaged in self-sponsored composing and 
reading, saved samples of their writing, and often referred to other" 
composing and reading experiences. The findings suggest 4 theory for x 
development of proficiency in written language. 



DESCRIPTIVE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND POSSIBLE 
FACTORS AFFECTING READING ALOUD Order No, 81 16850 
BoNot, Eoith Frieolaenocr, Ph D • East Texas State University, 1961 
111pp Adviser MaryL Jerntgan 

Purpose of the Study The major purpose of this study was (1) to 
determine the essential features of practices for reading alouu during 
the period 1966 to 1980, (2) to describe factors that affect reading 
aloud „ roficiency, (3) to make recommendations for a systematic 
reading aloud program in elementary curricula, and (4) to provide 
suggestions for the most promising avenues of further research in 
oral reading 

Procedure The 19S6 to 1980 period was divided into five time 
periods Professional literature on oral reading was surveyed for 
articles and/or studies pertaining to oral reading Obtained 
information was c atatogued into the categories of pract ices in oral 
reading and factors affecting oral reading proficiency Based upon 
the specific purpose, this information was then catalogued into three 
d*stmct practices and three distinct categories of factors The three 
practices were catalogued,^ Instruction and Diagnosis, 
Communication, and Fine Arts The three categories of factors were* 
catalogued as Symbols, Physical Behavioral, and Transmission 
Factors The resulting information was analyzed and recorded with 
and across the time periods used for the study. 

Findings I. Three major functions of reading aloud occurred 
during the period of 1966 to 1980 (A) The functions were instruction 
in reading and diagnosis of student performance such as omissions, 
substitutions, repetitions insertions, reversals, other perception skills, 
and comprehension of the printed pagCwhile reading aloud (B) The 
functions were communication techniques of oral expression, speed, 
listening, breathing, articulation, or pitch to strengthen 
communication with choral reading, reading prepared stones, sharing 
bock reports, poetr /.and puppetry, while reading aloud (C) The 
functions were fine arts performances in music, literature, drama and 
-theatre, combined with reading aloud II Three major categories of 
functions were cited as possibly affecting reading aloud proficiency 
The factors that were reported fell into the categories of symbols, 
physical behavioral, and transmission factors {A) Symbols were the 
Shape of the letters, ^vpewntten print, cursive penmanship, color, 
pencil tracing, graphics, music, hand Signals, and illustrations 
(B) Physical Behavioral factors were neurological conditioning, 
breathing, and eye fixation (C) Transmission factors were intonation 
dialect, multilingual factors, speed, syntax, interpretation, experience 
oral language, concentration, and media 

Conclusion*. Baaed upon the findings of this study, the following 
conclusions were made I There were three major practices of 




rftAdng Aloud during the period of 1966 and 1980 instruction and ■ 
dia gn oaia. communication, and fine arts. (A) Instruction and 
dtaenotie were dominant practices for carrying out reading aloud 
during the entire span of this study (B) Reading aloud was a useful 
technique for developing communicat n skills (C) The fine arts were 
other means of approacNQfcreading a.oud II There were three 
major categories of factors that could possibly affect reading aloud 
• (A) One category represented symbols (8) One category 
represented physical behavioral factors (C) One category 
represented transmission factors 

Recommendations As a result of the study of reading aloud 
practices (1966 - 1980), the following recommendations for future 
research are presented (1) The development of a systematic 
program of oral reading in elementary school curricula. (2) The study 
of the impact of reading aloud on readers* comprehension and 
retention, (3) The study of the effects of internal factois on the 
rea^mg aloud process, such as students' five senses (4) The study 
of external factors affecting reading aloud process, such as posture, 
time, symbols, light, and color 



' Abstract only previously published in Dissertation Abstracts 
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PREFERENCES OF HIGH AND LOW ABILITY STUDENTS FOR 
READING GROUP PLACEMENTS Order No. 81 23746 

DeSaivo. Barbara Scott, Eo D University of Cincinnati, 1981 76pp 

It is widely believea that some children are harmed educationally 
and/or psychologically by being placed in the lowest reading group 
Educational harm can result because teachers may provide more 
favorable learning cohditions*to high achieving children than to low 
achieving children. Psychologies harm can result because teachers 
may tranjatf their expectations to children and encourage children to 
behave ■^manner which confirms their teachers^xpectations 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether the verbal 
responses of teachers are process mechanisms used to convey 
- teacher expectations which may adversely affect some children 

Conventional knowledge suggested the following experimental 
hypothesis children from both high and low reading groups Will * 
prefer placement in what proves to be the high reading group 
However, there is the possib'lity that children know what is rjght for 
them and may prefer placement in the group similar to their own 
Therefore, an alternative experimental hypothesis tested was* 
children from high reading groajiswill prefer placement in what is fn 
fact the hig(i group and children from low reading groups will prefer 
placement in what is in fact the low group. The statistical null 
hypothesis against which both of these experimental hypotheses were 
tested was this: there will be no systematic preference for reading 
group placement by either high or low achieving children 

Four second grade teachers audiotaped the instruction of their 
highest and lowest reading groups for four days The tapes-were 
prepared for this study by selecting for oach teacher one minute of 
responses to her highest reading group and one minute of responses 
to her lowest yrou p. 

Twenty second grade children from higii reading groups and 
twenty second grade children from low reading groups listened to the 
four pairs of prepared tapes The children chose from each pair of 
tapes the one they would prefer to be their group 

"On the basis of a two-tailed binomial test, no significant difference 
in preference for reading group placement was revealed in the 
selection^made by the high groyf) children The low group children in " 
this study showed a significant (p < 05) preference # or the responses 
made by one teacher to her low reading group The preference 
indicated by this group was based on only one tape. None of the three 
other replicates of the study indicated any systematic preference for a 
given group by either group of children Neither of the experimental 
hypotheses was supported The statistical null hypothesis against 
which both of these experimental hypotheses were tested must be 
retained 

It was concluded that if teachers transmit different expectations to 
high and tow groups of student^, these either ;»d not appear m the 
response segments of the teacher discourse or else did not matter to 
the children 
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The implication of this study is that concern over teacher 
differentiation of the degree of positiveieedback to high and low 
achieving children may have been overstated and, therefore, that the 
harm attributed to achievement grouprng for reading instruction may 
also have been overstated r " 

While this study found teacher responses to be neutral, other parts 
of the teacher discoufSe may have a different effect upon children 
Perhaps teacher initialled statements, commands or questions would 
carry differing affettivB messages to high and low group children 
Further study could focus on teacher initiated talk rather than on 
teacher responses 

/ 

\FRBAL \\D NOWLRBAL COGNIIIN E STRATEGIES OF 
\Ol\G READERS ^Order No. 8U%55 

CjRlZ>sP\\ Ellln Dunk. Ph D Ct:y Unnemn of\ew York 1981 
I Adv iser Professor Shirle> F eldmann 

Ke^earcn has suggested that slowly progressing readers tend not to ' 
sp ,nianeouslv app.\ active coen>D\e strategies to beginning reading tasks 
and runner that trm production deficienq ma> underlie earl> reading^ 
difficulties There has been a difference of opinion, however, as to the types 
of straieg) deficiencies which are demonstrated b\ less skilled leaders 
Some researchers ha\ e suggested that less skilled readers are only deficient 
in their use of \erbal strategies, others have suggested that slcwly 
progressing readers are deficient in their use of both verbal and nonverbal 
strategies The present study was designed to test the relative merits of these 
two positions, as well a.> to investigate whether the strategic deficiencies of 
slowly progress! n ^readers are the remit of their motivational and/or 
metacogniuve immaturity , 

Suourban second -graders ( \ = 101) formed the sample of the stud> 
The' independent variables were reading achievement, incentive condition 
(high or low), metamemory knowledge of the verbal strategy of 
phonological recoding, and metamemory for the nonverbal strategy of 
selective visual attention Subjects in the low incenuve condition were given 
verbal feedback following correct responses Subjects in the high incentive 
condiDon received feedback and token remforcers for correct resjphses 
The children 's metamemory knowledge of the r>o strategies was 
i- determined by their responses to several tasX jpproach questions The 
dependent \anables *T the study were the children s recall on three probed 
memory tasks The Minimal Strategy Task (MST) used disunct but 
nonlabelable stimuli, while the No n- Verbal Strategy Task (NVST) used 
nonlabeiable central stimuli paired with incidental distractors NVST recall 
could be facilitated by the children s use of selective wsu& attention, a 
nonverbal strategy considered relevant to reading The Verbal Strategy 
Taik (VST) used labelable stimuli paired with incidental distractors, thus 
permitting the use of verbal labeling and rehearsal strategies 

It was hypothesized that (1) reading achievement would only correlate 
to recall on the verbal and nonverbal strategy tasks. (2) increased incentive 
would be more beneficial for the less skilled readers than for the skilled 
readers (3) metamemory' for task-appropriate strategies would relate to 
recall, and (4) for skilled readers, metamemory for task-appropriate 
strategies would relate to recall regardless of incentive condiuon, but thai, 
among less skilled rcadds. metamemory would be most helpful for subjects: 
in the high incenDve condiuon 

The results of several univariate regression analyses confirmed that 
reading achievements was related to NVST and \ST recall, but only Tor 
children in the high incentive condmon IncenUveand reading achievement 
interacted :n their effect on \ VST and VST recall, hut in a manner 
opposite to prediction Increared mcenove was beneficial/or the sk'lled 
readers but deleterious for the less skilled readers While metamemory for 
the verbal strategy was related to VST recall, neither metamemory variable 
was correlated to reading achievement There were no significant 
differences in the way metamemory related to overall recall dependent on 
readme achievement or incentive condition 

Since the results suggested that there was both a verbal and a nonverbal 
sirategv deficient amon^ the less skilled readers working under high 
ircentive. it was concluded that the posmon which hvpothesi/ed a general 
stratcgv deficiencv by less skilled readers received so;:ie support h uas 
ct included that tms position should be modified to uke into account 
motivational condiuo.is Whfle metamemur. appeared to be a facultative 
influence on recall, the results did not si ppor; the coMtniion that s!ovU.\ 
progressing readers are metacogniuveK immature 1 he unexpected 
incentive interacuons were suggested to be related to anxietv Tne 
educational implications of the studv were d-scusscd and suggest ns u>: 
future research were offered 
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THE, ATTITUDE AND SELF-CONCEPT OF CHILDREN WHO 
^EAD BEFORE GRADE ONE Order No 8123162 

Johnson. Mary Lou. Ed Q 7ne University of Tennessee, A98i 8lpp 
Major Professor Dr.J>Aul C Burns 

The purposes ot 4 he study were to determine the self-concept and 
attitude- toward reading of a group of kindergarten children who had 
begun to read In addition, interrelationships among self concept, 
reading attitude and level of reading ability were examined 

Ten different kindergarten classrooms were selected in two school 
systems in West Tennessee Teachers in the classrooms were asked 
to identify children they thought to be reading The Classroom 
Reading Inventory was administered to the children so ider ttfied in 
order to determine that they were reading on or above prep* mer 
level Twenty children whose reading levels ranged from prepnmer to 
grade four comprised the sample 

The Primary Pupil folding Amtudejnventory and the Brown-lDS 
Sett-Concept Referents Test were administered to the children by the 
investigator to measure sett -concept and Attitude toward reading 
Each teacher completed a questionnaire designed by the investigator 
to provide information concerning the child *s/eading behavior 

The stated purposes of the study were to report information that 
would indicate how selected children felt about themselves when they 
learned to read before first grade, how they perceived that their 
mother^ teachers and 'peers felt about them, and what attitude they 
had toward reading Test results shpwed that the early readers in the 
sample had very positive self concepts as determined by their own 
view of seH and their view of the perceptions of their mothers, 
teachers and peers about them. The most positive view was that of 
the child and the teacher the view of the mother and peers was 
slightly lower but also positive The attitude toward reading varied 
widely with a majonty of the children having poor attitudes 

Four additional questions were formulated for the study Question 
one asked if a generalization could be drawn about the level of k 
reading ability and the self -concept and /or attitude toward reading 
All self' concept scores were positive regardless of the level of reeding 
ability Although great variability existed in reading attitude, it did not 
correlate with reading ability, however, generally lower scores were 
made by children reading above .he prepnmer level 

Question two asked if there were any notable differences between 
boys and girls in self-concept, reading attitude or both There were no 
notable differences mjeett -concept Girls tended to have more positive 
attitudes toward reading than boys 

Question three asked if children with the most positive self- 
concept also had the mcst positive attitude toward reading Reading 
attitude could not be inferred from self concept 

Question four asked if information gained from the teacher 
questionnaire would be important to consider with regard to early 
reading children Teachers indicated that those children who learned 
to read in kindergarten could be expected to start after the beginning 
of the calendar year The classroom behaviors that could ty* expected 
were reading labels in the room, writing on the chalkboard and 
classmates' names in written form ratner than books 

The following tentative conclusions were reached for the children 
in the sample (1) The self-concepts of early reading children were 
positive. (2) The attitude toward reading among children who read in 
kindergarten varied widely with generally lower scores occurring for 
those reading above prepnmer and with girls generally scoring higher 
than boys (3) Consistent classroom behaviors of early reading 
children could be identified by teachers 

A DLSCRIPT!\T STL DY OF CROSS AGE PF.LR TX TORINO \S 
A STRATEGY FOR READING ttlPROVEMFAT IN TV\0 
SELECTED MIDDLE SCHOOLS OF THE IIIGIIMVD FHRK, 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL SYSTEM FROM 1970 TO 19*?8 

Order No 8117071 
JOMS Cvurlls pRf-STOv Jr. bl) H a\ne State Cnnemrx 1981 
250pp 

Man) schools ioda\ are faced with the problem of tcacniiw reading to 
underachie\ers and id djvi dualizing such instruction so thai each student 
can achje\e at rns maximum potential As a strateg} in accomplishing this 
task, tutorial programs at the elemental le\el appear to ha\ e great 
potential for indfridualmng. supplementing, and reinforcing instruction 
Upper elemeourv studants alread) at the school, can serve as tutors to 
Q we k>*er Elementary students (tutees) in need of additional instruction 
C D I ice there is only limited additional costs, tutoang is one way c: 
proving and reinforcing instruction 



The purpose of this study »as to describe, analyze and interpret data 
denved from the Highland Park. Michigan High Intensity Tutcnng 
Program in order to determine its validity and ^liability as a method of 
an proving /increasing decoding and reading comprehension skills As a 
related purpose, the researcher sought ewdence which would clearly } 
demonstrate that cross-age tutoring, as a form of indi\ iduaJized instruct?:!, 
results in impro\ed decoding and r eading comprehension achievement test 
scores 

The tutee subjects in this studv were sixth and some se\enth grade 
students, who on the Gates MacGimtie Reading Tests, scored two or more 
\ears belo* graae lev el Tutors were those students, normally ex-u/ees 
themseUes who are at least two yean ahead of their tutees in reading skills 
and have been trained in the use of tutoring techniques 

The tutoring program utilizes a highly structured instruction set of 
remedial reading drills and the Sullnan Programmed Readers Tutoring is 
fast paced and lasts for forrv fi\e minutes a da>. four davsa week. 

The reviev oftfee literature provided support for the underlying 
rationale of this >tudy Conclusions drawn from the re\i»w of the literature 
suggest that different kinds of tutoring programs can effectively improve 
the academic penormances of r utees. and in some cases, tutors as well 
Tutoring programs ma> also result in favorable changes in self-concept, 
atutude toward school and learning, and better school attendance 

The design of the study involved statistical anahses of Gates 
MacGimue pre- and posttest reading -scores, direct observauons of tutoring 
sessions in progress. informaJ interviews, questionnaires. surve>s. and 
correlations of posttest reading- scores with reading scores denved from the 
California Achievement Tests 

Analv sis of the data yielded the following findings (1) tutees and 
tutors made significant reading gains ov««nd abov e what might have 
occurred without tutoring (2) cross-age tutoring results in unproved 
decoding and comprehension skills (3) tutees mean gams are statistically 
significant ov er a five > ear period (4) some tutees and tutors maie no gains ^ 
and even regress, despite participation in the program (5) tutoring mav 
contribute to enhanced self- concept, more favorable attitudes toward 
school, better school attendance jnproved spirits of cooperation, and 4 
increased self- confide nee 

"Hie data collected and anal • zed in this studv warrants the inclusion 
that High Intensity Tutoring is an eifeenve approach to providing 
individualized instruction which contributes to improving and /or 
increasing the decoding and reading comprehension skills of both tutees 
and tutors 

A STUDY OF READING SKILLS CF THIRD GRADE 
STUDENTS IN TERMS OF OBSERVABLE CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR AND OTHER VARIABLES Order No. 81 26963 

Jones. Mary Louise Spand, D Eo Trie Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col .1981 99pp Supervisor Professor 
Helen Cookston 

The purpose of this study was to determine if.there was a 
relationship between selected reading skills of students in regular 
third grade classes and selected variables incUding observable 
classroom behavior, sex. race and socioeconomic background The 
study took place in ten elementary schools in Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
during the 1980 8*1 school session 

Statement of the Problem The following null hypothesis was 
tested using the 06 level of significance There was no significant 
relationship between selected reading skills of students in regular 
third grade classes and selected variables including observable 
classroom behavior, sex, race and socioeconomic background 

Procodure This study was confined to 86 third grade students in 
ten randomly chosen schools The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
was administered to all students in each chosen classroom Once 
scoring was completed, this researcher was given 10 separate lists of 
students to be observed designated by individual schools and 
teachers The names on each of the individual lists were those of 
students whose composite raw scores placed them in a range either 
below 160 or above 201 on the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Classroom observations using a checklist based on a modified 
version of the Deveret/x Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale 
were conducted during the reading instructional period for five 
consecutive days Total observation time was 60 minutes per student 
Any student with less than 64 minutes of observational time was 
eliminated from the study Students obtained a behavior score based 
on tne classroom observations 

Analysis ol Data In order to adequately test the hypothesis the 
student? were divided into the following subgroups race (Black and 
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Non-Black)- sex (boys and girls) and socioeconomic background 
(higher and lower) The five reading subtests of the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Jest were auditory vocabulary, auditory 
discrimination, phonetic analysis, word reading and comprehension 

\ Statistic al data using raw sc ores of the individual subtests was 

compiled to obtain the Pearson product moment coefficient of 
correlation between the behavior scores of the students and the five 

<^ individual subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

Findings (1) There were significant correlations between four of 
the Mve reading subtests and the behavior scores for al! students 
tested (2) There were significant correlations between all of the 
reading subtests and the behavior scores for girls There were no 
significant correlations for boys (3) There were significant 
correlations between all^f the reading subtests and the behavior 

* scores for higher socioeconomic background students There v*ere 
no significant correlations for lower socioeconomic background 
students (4) There were significant correlations between all of the 
reading subtests and the behavior scores for Non -Black students 
There were no significant correlations for Black students 

Recommendations (1) Research should be conducted to study 
the effects of classroom behavior of hign achieving students m 
(2) More research should be conducted to determine why there were 
more significant negative correlations between behavior ?nd reading 
skills for girls than for boys (3) Conduct research to determine the 
effects of classroom behavior upon the reading skills of high and low 
socioeconomic background students (4) Future studies are needed 

* to determine why the reading skill of phonetic analysis is affected in 
more instances than ctner reading skills among the various 
subgroups 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN' DISTRACnBOJTY AND 
SUCCESS DF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIC 
READING METHODS Order No. 8113321 

Morton, Jokniste Lou, Ed D Oklahoma Slate University, 19*0 68pp 

Scope and Method of Study This study was designed to determine if 
there is a predictive relationship between distractibihty and success in 
reading when differentiated methods of instruction are identified for 
kindergarten children Children who are distracnble tend to have difficulty 
with the reading process. Distracability may influence the way m which a 
child processes information. Students were randomly assigned to 
instructional groups wher the Ray Reading Methods Test was used to 
identify- preferred reading methods for each student Scores obtained from 
the delayed recall of the four subtests of the methods tests were used as 
criterion variables, Distracubibty was assessed by selected subtests of the 
McCarthy Scale of Children's Abilities. This measure of distracubUity was 
used as the predictor variable One hundred and twenty kindergarten 
cruld r en from two North Central Oklahoma communities were 
administered the instruments between February and Apru\ 1980 The data 
were analyzed using the Pearson product-moment correlation and a 
stepwise multiple regression analysis. 

Findings and Conclusions The importance of distracubihty in the 
seiecuon of a specific approach to beginning reading instruction was 
m\ esugated The results of the study indicate that success with the Visual- 
Auditory' Method, Linguisuc Word Structure Method, and the Language 
Experience Method requires that the child be relatively free from 
distracubihty A specific reading method failed to be identified as a learning 
preference for distracnble children. 



LOG ICO-PERCEPTL AL AND LANGUAGE PREREQUISITES FOR 
BEGINNING READING - Order No. 8118027 

Milleb-Jones Cynthia Loitsf, Hd D Unnerstty of Massachusetts, 1981 
256pp Director. Professor Ronald K Hambieton 

The purpose of the present study was to identify specific aspects of 
language and logico-perceptual 4 <"»lopment that could be causally related 
to success in beginning reading ^ed on the observanon mat essenually all 
reading research tended to deal with isolated aspects of the process, it was 
felt that the integrated nature of children's {and all human) thinking . 
processes was a cnucal considerauon for analysis of possible causal 
relationships for success in beginning reading v 

Techniques for approaching questions of causality and research designs 
that answer those quesuons were discussed Based on the theories of Jean 
Paget and Noam Chomsky, and a review of the literature, four hypotheses 
were tested (1) the more advanced a child's logico-perceptual skills, the 
easier he/she will learn to read. (2) the better a child s language 
comprehension the easier he/she will learn to read: (3) the better he/she 
visually organizes pnnU orthography perception), the easier he/she will 
learn to read. {4) high levels in both language ana logico-perceptual 
development facilitate learning to read A combinauon of a cross-sectional 
and repeated measures design was used to evaluate these hypotheses 
Cross^agged time panel analysis, path analysis, and multiple regression 
were used to test the hypotheses 

The sample consisted of 1 18 lower to middle class rural and suburban 
children ranging in age from 5 year; to 7 years All children were tested on 
each measure Oogico- perceptual, language, orthography, and reading) m 
the fall and in the spring The sample was analvzed as a whole and by 
subgroups The characteristics of those children who were nonreaders all 
year was compared to readers all year, and to the group who became 
readers on all four hypotheses 0) was supported, showing a causal 
relauonship between pnonlogico-perceptual ability and later reading 
0) showed a strong relationship but no clear causal tendency between 
language and reading (4) was parualh supported but the causal nature of 
the two variables (language and logico-perceptual) could not be clearly 
disunguishcd due to the unclear findings of hvpoihesis 2 (3) showed a 
causal relauonship where fall reading ability facilitated <pnng orthography 
perception (which was the reverse oi what was expected) 

It was concluded mat while a child « genera! ability to organize his/her 
perceptions was clear!; indicated a.s causalh related to success u. learning 
to read the language component of the procevs should noi be ignored It 
appeared that language and reading were reciprocal related A theorv of 
how children bui.d schemata that enable mem to easily learn to 'ead was 
presented Sevrai follow-up studies were discussed regarding me 

' refinement of the orthomphv battery further explorauon of the strongest 
predictor variables in bom language and logico-perceptual development 
and verification of the stages of reading acquisiuon used in the study 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UXOCATED AND ENGAGED 
TIME FOR READING LNSTRLfllON IN ELEMENTARY GRADE 
CLASSROOMS 0rder No 8116135 

Myers, SaMCEL Solomon, Ph D Unnersity of Oregon. 1981 173pp 
Adviser. Dr. Terry Bullock 

The study is representative of an outgrowth of the body of research over 
the past 15 yean which has attempted to evaluate educauonal phenomena 
through the medium of direct observation in classroom settings The study- 
was designed to determine the relationship between allocated time and 
actual engaged tune, in terms of the percent of teacher and student 
ravolv ement observed during reading msuucuon periods in elementary 
grade classrooms- The study also attempted to offer possible explanauon for 
the relationship on the basis of desenpuve summary data on teacner 
behaviors actually observed 

Allocated ume referred to the enure instruction period during which 
reading as a subject »as taught. Engaged rime was the percent or ume 
during which the teacher and, or. student were observed to be actively 
engaeed in teaching, and or learning reading respectively 

Method A stratified sample o r twent> teachers and their reading classes 
were involved in the study StrauLcauon was done on the basis of grade 
level with four classes represented at each of the grade levels 1-5 
Observation of the classrooms was done to ascertain how the ume allocated 
was actually u*ed bv teachers and students 

Teacher and student behaviors during the reading periods were 
observed as they occurred 19 certain specified structures The structures m 
uhich teacher behaviors were observed and recorded were: Direct 
Instruction, coded Dlt Organizational Acnuttes. coded OA; and Other 
Activities coded OT The structures m *mch student behaviors were 
observed were: Direct Instruction, coded Dl Independent Work, codeu IN; 
Preparation Activities, coded PR; and Sor-reading activities, coded NR 

Rezularly scheduled reading periods were observed by ^ meC * 
personnel at three different points m ume dunnt the Fall Term, 198U I ne 
^requencv probe time sampling procedure, used to code and record the 
behavior ume measures for teacher and student*, was executed as follows 
Within a ten second interval, the observer, usyig an auditory ummg device, 
recorded the te- ~her$ behavior for five seconds, and for the remaning nve 
seconds recorded that of a student In the first five second interval teacher 
behav lor was coded as either DL OX, or OT In toft^"" l ** s ^ d 
interval the behavior of a student was coded as either DL IN, PR, or Ul, 
as well as whether the behavior was "on" or * off-task" This sequence was 
repeated in a sy stemauc chronological order around the classroom for the 
entire c'u»ss during thefeadmg penod 

Percentages of teacher eneaged Ume were computed b> dividing the 
number of observations that the teacher was engaged in eachpi three 
structures b> the total number of obsenauons These ratios mulnpiied bv 
100 were wore^td as percentages Percentages of students engaged time 
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»crc computed b> diMCing the number of observations that indents *ere 
"on-usk" in eachot tne,W structures b\ the total number of obsenauons 
and multiplying b> 100 to am\e at the percentage This *as attributed to 
tne cia*> as a unit 

Result* The revjta rcucate variation* in the percentages of teacher 
engaged reading t^r.e & r^s the simple o: uenr\ teachers, ranging rroro 64 
to 94 percent Percentages of engafed rea6".g ume for the tuenry classes 
^ai"\ from 57 to 90 pe^enL These %diiauor*i were iiyrosered to be a 
runcaon of teacher cur.agexem skills, parucuiarh in terms of Ae ewezi to 
*hich reading tasks assigned to students *ere earefulh monitored Furiter, 
*hen*ojne gi\en to organisational and preparauun actiMues trar.s.Lons 
and 'orT-task" behaviors v»as not kept to a minimum, much of the 
allocated reading Me was lost. The ficdinga gi\ e support to tho>e of / 
previous research and cam important educational implications for pohc% ( 
makers, school adm:r.birators and teachers r 



INVESTIGATING QIESTIOVNG BOIAMOR \S \\ 
IVDICVTOK OF FADING Hh U)INLSS Order No 811*658 

ftACH Dux)hls Smk^jm ft, D Lmvw ofMl ,soun - Ka^ ( in 
19oi 5'pp 

This research *a< conducteC to investigate the hvpothcs:s which 
best stated in a three-pan question (1) Is questioning behavior an * 
indicator of readiness for formal reading instruction^) Can a measure of 
questioning behavior be used interchangeable with or in place of an, 
tfadiuonal reading readiness indicator (3) Is it plausiole to add such a 
questioning behaxio- subtest loan abbreviated readme readiness test to 
augment indication of a child s readiness for forma' reading instructor* 

The investigation of the hr.poihesis u as initiated bv indmoudlU 
administering a questioning ochav lor test and The Prercadine Ha u - ^ 
and Checklist (The PEACH) to 4li students enrolled m the bbcm 
Kindergarten of Ae Libert) Pubhc Scnools Additional information 
co.iected irom students scores on the Missouri Kindergarten Inventor o' 
Developmental SkiMs, the Metropolitan Read'ness Test the Slosson 
Intelligence leq and the Wechsler Preschool and Pnman Scale of 
intelligence f 

In the pm corrLia'iona! studv scores obtained from all measures 
*e:e^tm/ed to dc;ermme the relaiuji.sh.nbetueen qucvjomr.g behavior 
and nm*c tradiUOLaliTraicators of read.niiTbdCUness The Mxond 
coneiation.ii. siud\ was conduaed to determine the efficac* of I re PEACH 
as an abbreviated readme readiness icq Secondanl). reiubih: , was 
calculated tor the questioning behavior test and The PEACH 

Result- o* in*, correlational stud', indicated that question™ behauo*- ^ 
an oral u r .u:. : i u>k and ma> be^ Dl used as a measure o' :nt \ojnc 
chad oia! j ^ i is Hccauic i: appears to be ur.I-u otner readme 
tcadme>, ir d'ca'or* q-e^tioning benavior would be mc*! erTtc:,\e!\ usecf 
as an adu/jona: rather than alternative score Consequent th's 
^uest^rni. i\ • . \ uv sjbtest would be appropriate & a sjbu ■ f to The 
H \C\l a-.c co*ic m adminMereC on an optional bavt 

ResulN indicated thai 1 nc PEACH ma> be used in its en«ret> to 
nrov ide the examiner an estimate of the cnild s readiness lor fo-rru 1 reading 
instructor. Partia. administration is no^t advisable due to me brevitv of 
each subtest 

tven though questioning behavior does not appear to have a high level 
6i su'isticai relationship to traditional reading readiness indicators in this 
research it* mem as a straieen for independent learning via mquin 
training in not to oe discredited 

rtXT FORMATION: A COMPARATIVE STUD* OF LITERATE 
\SU PRK-LIKRArE ITRST GRADE CHILDREN 

. Order No. 8115149 
Ptttegrfw R^rb^pa S7ic^ Pit D The Ohio State Urn .entry, 1981 
LS4pp ^dviser Pfcfessor V ictor M Rentel 

C'-^ntiv httle is know- n tn detail of the process of continued language 
development associated with the acquisition of hterac) The major purpose 
of thisstudv *as to examine the language used oy literate and pre-hterate 6 
to 7 year-old children for evidence of differences in the text forming 
strategies relied on bv same-age but differential literate children in 
selected contexts of language use Differences in ho* children at different 
points tn the transition to hteracv create their texts provide insight into 
what happens to language during the course of learning to read 

Thtrt) first grade children at different points in the transiuon to literacy 
produced oraJ texts in two narrative contexts, retelling a story that had been 
read to them, and dictating an original story to an adult sen be Text 

ig strategies were idenofied using a methodology based on the work 
bda\ and Hasan (1976) rtiao\« to cohesioo in English Features of 
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intersentence cohesion and e^ophonc presupposition were examined in the 
narratives of the children who were categorized as to level of literacy 
development (Suent readers transitional readers, and beginning rtlaers) 
and sex 

4 Relative j^e of linguistic deuce* Mgnalhng cohesive relations in six 
categories- Reference. Substitution Ellipsis, Conjunction Lexical 
Cohesion, and Ex opsone Reference-were coded :n the data \lulu\anate 
and unnanaa staii aical data anaiv sis tet.hnsques(\U NOVA, A\OVA. 
Lintiar Discrmmant Anal>sis)reveaied that patterns of texture for the three 
Uterac) grouns as indexed 6* text forming opaons realized m the 
narnKives, uere significantlv different. Discrimination among the groups 
was greater between the fluent and the beginning readers, with the 
transiuonaj readers fallmg between the two extreme groups Follow-up 
anal> sis repealed uhat literacy group differences were attributable to the 
relative use of Exophonc Refererceand Lexical Cohesion In these data 
there was a regular decrease, with literacy dev elopment, in uhe use of 
exophonc presupposition coupied with a regular increase across the gioups 
in the use of Lexical Cohesion as text forming options. These results 
suggest a shift, w im literacy . to a use of language characterized b\ greater 
textual exphctneSs. it is observed that this shift marts a erowing'abiht) to 
use language «n indirea and attract contexts of situauon 

No sex differences in patterns of texture were found m these data, 
although Lhe girls m this studv uere more verbose thaa the bo>s 
DuTereriCes were found m patterns of texture in the two narrative tasks 
however, suggesting that performance :n ter. r '»aration is ennanced when 
children are m control of both the language and the content of a narrauve 
as in the dictation task calling for the production of an original story 

These data revealed no evidence of differences in svntacuc development 
(as indexed tn mean T-umt length) among the three groups of developing 
readers, nor were differences found between the bovsand the crls on this 
measure In ight of these findings the differences in text forming strategies 
which are associated with literacy development are seen as arising from 
development along a more speaficail) semanuc axis and not sxmpl) as an 
artifact of more pervasive differences tn language abilines. 



A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM PROCESSES 
IN BEGINNING READING INSTRUCTION Order No. 81241^33 
Piontkowski, Dorothy Cooper, Ph D Stanford University. 1981 
159pp 

The Reading Dtary is a longitudinal and multivariate study of how 
becjtnntng reading skills are taught and learned From October 
through May, observers recorded instructional activities in ten first- 
grade classrooms on a categorical observation system and monitored 
target students 1 reading skills The aim of the present stud/was to 
develop a set of procedures for examining patterns of change across 
the school year m three classes, and to relate these patterns to target 
students' performance 

The first step was to simplify and organize the observational data 
Seventeen of the 30 categories in the observational system were 
selected that converged on classroom management, teacher's and 
students' behaviors, and on reading skills, materials and activities For 
each category, descriptive codes were collapsed to form fewer 
aggregates and assigned ordinal values based on underlying 
dimensions The data were then expanded from the Synoptic form 
used for recording to a format in which each row represented one 
minute 

A series of analyses was carried out, using two different units of 
time to summarize the data First, the unit of analysis was the minute- 
data were treated as one continuous string across the school year. 
► 'equenCies of minutes on codes identified class differences in how 
time \^s spent during reading instruction The unit of analysis then 
shifted to the instructional period, or occasion For each category, 
data were summarized by frequency and ordinal value of cc This 
shift allowed a comparison of weeMo-week change (betw< ^ 
occasion variance) and minute to-mmute fluctuation (withm-occasion 
variance) by category and by class 

The focus then turned to change across the school year 
Correlations between categories were computed on occasion mean 
values And were entered into common factor analyses Common 
factor structures were compared across classrooms by matching 
factors with critical loadings^n certain categories This comparison 
identified r*vo patterns of relationship among categories The pattern 
for one classroom seemed most coherent -all four categories that 
measured instructional skills, materials, and actives clustered with a 
measure of students 1 productivity, there were positive 
interrelationships between the size of the group, the teacher's 
instructional role, and three student behaviors, teacher's use of 
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feedback wis related to instructional a' tivtties and students' focus on 
the instructional task In the other two classrooms, the instructional 
models seemed somewhat fragmented -instructional skill*, materials, 
and activities loaded on two orthogonal factors, the factor that 
connected the size of the group with teacher's role and students' 
focus was bipolar, teacher's feedback was linked with students' 
behaviors but not with instructional activities 

The common factor structures of classroom processes across the 
year were related to target students" wading performance In the 
classroom with the more coherent pattern all six target students were 
reasonably successful on a variety of reading measures In the two 
classrooms with fragmented process models, target students' »eading 
performance was une ven ac ross skills, and there was considerable 
variability in the degree of success among target students 

This study is a first step toward understanding the case history 
data from the Reading Diary study Additional steps need to consider 
whether other procedures might provide clearer interpretation of 
instruction across the school year, and to examinefhange during 
instructional periods 



COMPARISON OF READING READINESS OF KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS IN THREE PROGRAMS Orde r No. 81 23435 

Rawl RuthKearns PhD University of South Carolina, 1981 162pp 

The study investigated achievement in reading readiness of 
reading of kindergarten children in heterogeneous clashes under 
three programs, DISTAR. Action Reading and a cognitive 
developmental program based on Piaget s theory of cognitive 
development 

Hypothesis 1 slated that there would be no significant difference 
between the mean scores of students in three Kindergarten programs 
o f reading or reading readiness as measured by the posttest, CTBS 
Hypothesis 1 failed to be supported 

Six classes in three elementary schools »n Alaska were the sample, 
complete data on 96.childre^ were collected Significant differences 
on the pretest, Metropolitan Readiness Test between scores of 
students in three programs were found As a result, the MRT was used 
as a covanant 

Even though theDlSTAR group had a teacher and an aide (other 
two had no aide), the scores on the CTBS from the DISTAP group 
werejot significantly different from the cognitive developmental 
program except on Visual-Auditory Discrimination which was 
significant in favor of cognitive developmental DlSTAR was 
significantly higher than Action Reading on the CTBS Alphabet Skills, 
Language and Prereading Total, but Action Reading was significantly 
higher on Visual - Auditory Discrimination Cognitive developmental 
was Significantly higher than Action Reading on Prereading Total 

Hypothesis 2 stated that there would be no significant difference 
by sex Hypothesis*2 was accepted There were no differences by sex 
and no Significant*** by treatment interactions 

For a heterogeneous sample, all programs worked The percentile 
rank oh the national norms of the mean scores for each group on the 
CTBS. were DISTAR 87%ile, Action Reading, 44%ile, and cognitive 
developmental 77%ile Although Action Reading did not compan; 
favorable with the other two programs, except on Visual-Auditory 
Discrimination, the mean score is average on the national norms 

The cognitive developmental program-was significantly higher or, 
Visual Auditory Discrimination and comparable on other score^when 
compared with DISTAR Since trus wfcvccomplished with half the 
personnel, additional research on such programs is recommended 



SIXTH GRADERS* VELD 1 OR, LSE AND ACQUISITION OF 
B\CkGROt\D KNOVMFDGE l\ COMPREHENDING FABLES 

Order No 8115957 
Reed, Jwtt Gr_oce, Ed D Terrpie L'mwrsit), 1981 16ipp Major 
^dMser Sianlev L Rosner 

The pnmarv purpose of the studv was 'o £<un information abou; sum 
graders' 'juration of background knowledge of fabler li genera' when 
reading to determine the themes of two selected fables ALso o f interest was 
the children's need for background know ledge to comprehend the fables 
and their acquisition of general know ledge of fab'es assooa ted with reading 
and answering questions about the selecuons 



Procedures To test hypotheses regarding need for and acquisition of 
background knowledge, two ■jnfasi.har fanle^ uiir Frv readabmtv beiou 
the childrer/s instructional rea&ng lev els wen se ecsed Shon ansue r tests 
u ere composed b* the resettle: to eval^.i ;r\-\t l\c rc'ated 
ajrnpre*<ei sion of the fublf-s and LnovltdkL ol lUt ; ' i> of *a K 'es m 
genera! 

Tuoh^dred EftvLveeytin t; d d-s »,» ..^ u * aPlM , M w 
reading ac-. 1 e\enen:p« 1 r.jcpa;t;ci:.;nt s:ud. H.pr\resiv-;esr 'g v A C 
basedonatwehegioup nested ces.gr. racier* *e:c 'cachm ivt-.cn- 
btcltroiiic uiouiedge storv corcnon and a control Deptncvn- 
\ arables u ere storv compression and bacig'o.nd k:.ov ledce 

TesLs uere administered on tnree sjccess.ve Mondavi On ire first 
v Monda> all siuGenis extep: those ir the contro 1 t^onp took the p'e'eM of 
general fab;e knowledge On the second, all eucenb m the sio- condition 
read trie fables and toot the comprehension tests On 'ju third e\er> 
student took me oosttest of genera' fable knowSecee A*a\s& of '.-ranee 
were performed to tes: the rupomeses 

Eleven children fron^me ler.ag sampie were interviewed P^mosc o f 
the interviews to gamer murmation abou: their uuiiMUon of 
knowledge of fabies in genera] fir theme-related comprehension Protocols 
from the miemevss u ere subjecu\el> anahzed to determine ho* pup'K 
reponed w«r weme-comprchencing processes and to compare me proces* 
report of cnJdren umh hign or low bacigro md Lnc^iedge av eraee or 
abo\e average reading schieveme-. and gooc a..c p or comprenension c/ 
the selections 

Rtsuln TheaiiaJ>se>of<l-ance:nd.ca:edihaMa) students wuh H,gh 
Background Knou \td*u/ fame> ir generaj comprehended the selections 
better thar students ^th Low Background Knowledge (b) students 1 
genera: kno, ledge of fables inched after riding Ard ^uenm 
questions about two fables, but ire crease uas assorted mth havmg 
taken the potest rather than wiJi r3 vmg read Lhe sele-ons and(c) Abo-t 
Average Read:* did not acqure bdCigrour,' knou .edu a^ou: faNesin" = 
genera: a !c. reading the selections at a wn^-ixh reaier ra e lha- did 
Average Peajers 

Ohscnauons from the intemeu protocols dialed that (a, me 
stlKlenLs sercrall) reported conclusions rather u\in p^e«es from \heir 
read^^b) while Above A\eraee Readers processed s!or\ luUrzrrlon to 
higher levels of generalization than did A^erage Reader few students 
reached the Lhemauc level of generalization, however v.uh follou-up ' ' 
questioning Aboxe Average Readers could be led mo:c readilv to extend 
their general:zauons lo the thematic level, (c) level of bajitround 
knowledge furthei idenUfied students within each level of reading 
achievement who more nearlv approached the themauc level of 
generalization (d) good comprehenders were characten2ed b\ higher 
ievels of generalization and more obvnne evaJuaaonsofthe fables 

Conauswrs_and Implications (I i Smce the students demonstrated the 
need for baciground knowledge m generaJ to more fiiU) comprehend 
selected fab.es, publishers and teacners should consider readers' 
background knowledge as well as structural and vpcabulan features of 
fables when determining their readabihr; (2) Intermediate aced children 
are usualij unaware of the processes b\ which thev unlize their b^ckeround 
knowieoce but demonstrate using it for low level generalization* sucn as 
imager, andranonalizadon of implicit relationships among sion details 
However unh adequate background knowledge thevj^njje eui ded to 
reach higher^ els of generalization (3) Generail>, intermediate aged 
children do not acquire general knowledge of fables from sunph rca^ng 
and ansu ennc comprehension quesuons about fables but do respond lo 
jnstmcnonai Questioning with generaluauons which would increase general ' 
knowledge 



1HE REUIIONSHIP BETWIF.N ORAL RL\DE\G FLIFAO 
AND OTHKR RLVDlN(; BFJiWIORS AMONG FIRST GRU)L 
OIII.DRLN OrderNo.gir^ 
RJCL \^sn kllCOtl Fit D V K . :n \u;e I t"\t"-\:h ]9S1 l*>'j?p 

Thes:ud\ uas undertaken to 'nves' »a:c :r L pie^omtno 1 ". of oral 
reading fiuern among children.];, c h^gir.ni'ig s-^l^ o'" reading 
instruction O-a.) redoing fluencv d r \ned as tnt a h > tcfread ieM w^h 
appropnate intonation patterns ;» c j».ig at pui ttja:;or. raising or lower nt 
pitch at terminal juncture to mcLca^ a siatemcnt or u jester s:»essng 
conuastive elements and re^cii^ a ston with a rr.inLma) number of pauses 
These four measures of fluencv plus 3 composite of the first three known as 
"Oral Reading Fluencv," wee cm-elated wiu'i measures of six other 
reading abilities and acnv ities to see to what extent fluencv skills and 
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reading behixiors were related The six independent variables *ere word 
recognition abikn mem reading comprehension, peer valuation <b a good 
reader. classroom pracuce lime amoum of lime trie parent spends reading 
to the child and amount of time the child spends readme ora!h at home 
The sheets ue,e 106 first crude cmidrer. from a midv. extern upper- 
middle socio-economic le\ e! suburban communis The children came 
from nine c/iwooms in three schools a/id u ere those recommended b\ 
teachers as children *ho could read ai Pnmer level or abo\e The 
measunne instruments u^ed included a researcner-oe^sned Oa! Readme 
Flueno Tesi the Slosson Oral K^d;ng Test for uord recogi::ion the 
Coope^mePrjnao Readme T<*<n to a^ess comprehension a student 
questionnaire for peer status ratir-f a rliwoom ora. readme time 
questionnaire and a parent que<t,ov.aire to gather da^ on die home 
variables " ' 1 

Responses io the Oral Reading Fluenc. Test * ere >cored tu ice or.ee bx 
a group of four judges and once r-\ the author, yieldir.f :*o sew of data 
Pearson product moment corre'aucn cocTinents ^e^e a:cjla:ed for the 
fixe 8uenc\ measures with each of the six mdeoende- variables and 
mulnp.e regression equations *ere deponed to asse^ Lie contnSuuon o' 
the independent \anables 10 Lhe o*a' £ueic\ scores 

The major findings were the **y grade Vjbjecb read.ne «i least at 
Pnmer le\e» used appropriate mroration 12% of the ame m their oral 
reading of Pnmer level text, and were more hkel> loapp.v appropriate 
pause and pitch than to emplo;. conirasav e stress Ue of appropriate 
intonation uas not highh correlated with word recession o' 
comprehension but moderate nesame correlations v ere found between 
total r jmber of pauses and these two reading suoskill* Total pause was 
also nepove-A related to peer status as a "good reader Fluent oral reading 
had a lo» neeame or negJigible relationship with classroom practice tune 
and a non-ngmncant 'elauonshio *uh home practice ume Level of fiuenn 
was not related to age of child when parent first began reading to the child, 
nor was use of appropriate intonation related to amount of time the parent 
spent reading to the child The six independent variables, functioning 
joint]}, accounted for only a small percentage of the vana n ce m oral ~ 
reading flueno scores With inc«-ea*ed scoring reliability a measurement of 
oral reading f!uenc\ ma> have a useful place m the field of reading 
research 



SUMMER VACATION READING ACHIEVEMENT GAIN OR 
LOSS AND THE RELATED FALL RECOVERY TIME 

Order No. 8125193 
Ross. PiTftECiA Ann Taylor. Pm D The University of Michigan, 1981 
I8lpp Chairman Scott Paris 

This study investigated summer reading achievement retention, 
factors whicf affect gam or loss, and the recovery time for loss-grcup 
students. It , 285 participants comprised the fifth grade population of 
the Trenton Public Schools They were tested with two forms of the 
Gafrs-VacGinitie Reading Tests during the last full week of school in 
June and the first full week of school in September Form 3 was givon 
as a recovery measure to randomly selected thirds of each class two, 
six and twelve weeks into the fall term Students and parents 
answered summer reading activities surveys IO scores, sex, 
attendance and other data were collected from student records. 

Not. -significant mean gams m vocabulary and significant mean 
losses in comprehension were found. A scant third of the students 
lost *n vocabulary, a third maintained and a third gained- In 
comprehension, half lost, a fifth maintained and a third gamed Status 
m one subskiil was not coincident with status in the other for two* 
thirds of the students High June scorers in vocabulary gamed more 
than low initial scorers, while high June comprehension scorers lost 
more than low scorers Factors related to smaller comprehension 
losses were attending summer school, reading all books checked out. 
reading newspapers daily, receiving magazines regularly, reading 
magazines daily, owning many books, and watching television for only 
a short time each day 

The six-week group had recovered the June vocabulary level at 
the time of the recovery test, no group had recovered comprehension 
losses at two. six or twleve weeks The June score was the highest 'or 
half the group. September for a quarter of the group and the recovery 
test for a quarter. The June score was the lowest score for a quarter, 
September tor a third and recovery for a third of the group 

It was concluded that vocabulary achievement is more stable over 
the summer than comprehension Vocabulary and comprehension are 
two correlated components of the reading skill, but students who lost 
or gamed in one subsxill did not necessanly lose or gam m the other 
High June scorers in vocabulary gained more while high June scorers 
■*» "/p-rehension lost more The more daily reading, the less the 
> -tension loss Recovery to the June level was slow 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF READING SKILLS AND SCIENCE 
PROCESSLS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 
CHANGE IN FIRST GRADE Onier No. 8113387 

Simmons. Gloria Jones. Ed.O State University ofF*w York at Buffalo 
. 1981, 301pp. ' 

The purpose of this study was to identify how children at the first-grade 
level could be stimulated to think further or to use their imaginations better 
in applying the content to their present or future problems, interests, or 
needs, thereby learning the science processes. The procedure incorporated 
reading skills formerly taught in developmental reading classes/groups with 
skills in science and eliminating the developmental reading classes using 
btsals as they are now taught The study addressed two major questions. (1) 
To what extent can skills in reading and science processes be integrated in 
curriculum for first grade? ta) Is the pattern in encoding in the reading 
process the same pattern as is shown in the science processes? (b) Do 
similar p.inaples and technique, xist which apply to the application of 
reading in the subject of science v. . arcing is based on reading? (2) What 
considerations should be given to the development of vocabulary through 
science or science-related subject i materials in first grade to prepare the 
students for a high degree of m f u acentration' Such concentration is 
evidenced by the students abili o acquire clear, sharply-defined 
meanings and solve problems iu . . ,uiag; fi>) to follow a sequence of 
events; (c) to organize materials from many sources; (d) to note 
relaoonships; (e) to prove and daiuy facts; (0 to define problems; (g) to 
draw conclusions based on inferences; ih) to read pictorial material maps, 
diagrams, and tables; (i) to note the main idea or fact 

The study, conducted in the Robeson County School System, 
Lumberton, North Carolina, included thirty-four first-grade teachers. fc>-h 
teacher volunteered to participate m the study and completed a pre- and 
post-questionnaire. A four-hour in-service proceeded the pre- 
quesuonnaire Data were collected from the teacher questionnaires, 
handled desenpoveh, and imahied within the framework of the central 
and related questions. 

Among the major findings of mis study were the following: (1) There is 
an assoaauon and similarity berw een the "science processes'" and 
comprehension reading skills, as stated by the teachers in the discussion 
dunng uV in-sen ice workshop and as indicated by them in the data. (2) 
The perceptions of teachers did change as a result of uV "science 
processes" having been discussed, and they indicated that the) were willing 
to use those process skills in their future science teaching (3) After teachers 
were presented with major lists of other vocabularies, their perceptions did 
change about the percenutge of tune spent in the presentations and 
teaching of vocabulary (4) A greater number had not examined or 
complied the science vocabulary in the science textbooks with the 
vocabuL. - .■ lists of the basal readers. (5) Teachers had not examined the 
vocabulary lists in their science textbooks The majority had not examined 
or compared thevocabulary lists m their own science textbooks. (6) The 
only source of direction kLcumculum planning was the information 
provided m the teacher- edition ofthe science textbook. (?) The teachers 
make and use their own materials even though some ofthe material is for 
teacher-demonstration only. Teachers were not provided with materials for 
teaching science or for providing science experiments (8) None of the 
teachers were provided with student science textbooks. 

In conclusion, it was shown that science processes are perceived to be a 
teachablHearoable part of the curriculum* Teachers recognized thst the 
reading comprehension skills and science processes are similar in many 
areas and should be pan ofthe reading/science curriculum. 

A COMPARISON OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED READING 
PROGRAM AND A BASAL READING PROGRAM IN FIRST 
AND SECOND GRADES Order No. 81 27397 

Slack. Alma Jane. EoD East Texas State University, 1981 156po 
Adviser Donald R Coker 

Purpose of the Study The purpose of this study was to compare 
the Lasal-reader approach to the individualized approach to teaching 
reaamg as they were implemented with first and second grade 
students m experimental and control groups The experimental 
groups received individualized reading .nstruction, while the control 
groups received basal-reader instruction 

Procedure This study was conducted ,n e*ght elementary schools 
using 273 randomly selected students, with 135 students in the 
experimental groups and 138 students m the control groups The 
eight subtests of the Barneii Loft Specific Skiff Senes were 

J? ♦TTfu7fl e l w,th ,h€ pretest fl,ven m Ocl0ber and th * Posttest in May 
of the 1978 79 school year These tests were administered and hand 
scored by the classroom teacher utilizing a schedule of three daya for 
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The statistical test, analysis of covanance. was implemented to 
determine if tte adjusted pcsttest means of the experimental groups 
were more significant than the adjusted posttest means of the control 
groups F values reacuing the 05 level were judged statistically 
significant, with the adjusting variables being intelligence quotient 
(10). pretest score and age 

Findings The statistical analysis of the data collected from the 
experimental groups and the control groups of this study revealed 
that one method of reading instruction 'd not be proven superior 
to another on thirty out of forty subtests <hen a statistically 
significant gain did exist, the experimental groups showed a 
significant gain on nine out r 'forty subtests, while the control groups 
showed a significant gain ot. one out of forty subtests In addition, 
mate students showed a significant gam on more subtests than did 
female students It was further observed that on the subtest Following 
Directions , there was a statistically significant gain by the 
experimental groups when compared to the control groups in four out 
of five categories These categories were first and second g*ade 
students, first grade boys, second grade boys, and first grade girls 



THE EFFECTS OF REDUCED CLASS SIZE UPON THE 
ACQUISITION OF READING SKILLS IN GRADE TWO 

OrderNo. 8118599 
Wagner. Elizabeth Dcmglas Ed D The University of Toledo, 1 981 
78pp 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate end of year reading 
achievement of students m five second grade experimental classes 
whose enrollment was kept tc 15 or less in relation to three second 
grade control classes with enrollments of 25 or more It was 
hypothesized that there would be no difference in achievement 

A review of the literature suggested there was a lack of agreement 
on the definition of "large" and "small" class size making 
conclusions from the past research difficult 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test, the Spache Diagnostic 
Reading Scales, and a nonsense word identification test were 
selected as the measures of global reading achievement, oral reading 
comprehension, word identification, and word attack skills To test the 
hypotheses post-tests were administered to a random sample (n = 
50) and results were compared The mean scores of the tests were 
analyzed by use of the t test The experimental group scored 
significantly higher m all areas Students in smaller classes clearly 
scored about five months higher than the control group in global - 
reading scores and about eight months higher in oral reading 
comprehension and word identification following one vear of 
treatment ' 

As a matter of interest the entire second grade post test global 
reading mean scores were also compared and the experimental 
second grade students scored significantly higher than the control 
second grade (n = 112) 

The limitations of this study were discussed and implications for 
future research were suggested 



THE EFFECTS OF OBJECTIYE-B \SED INSTRUCTION ON 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE STUDENTS* tSE OF EXPLICIT AND 
IMPLICIT CONTEXT CLUES Order No 8I1338S 

WaltxA Ronald F , Ed O State Un^erstn ofSe> York at Buffalo 1981 
109pp 

The Problem. The purpose of this stud} was to imesucate objecdve- 
based instruction specificalh designed to develop intermediate grade 
students use of explicit and implicit context clues 

The major questions guiding the reseaich were the following (1) Can 
objective- based lnstrucnon :n speciSc categories of context clues improve 
the use of these clues b> intermediate grade students'* (2) Are abilities in 
the use of context clues maintained o\ er a period of time e\en after 
instrucoon has ceased 7 (3) Ho* does student pe rf orrnance on conicv. clue 
tests correlate wuh a test of reading achievement and a measure of general 
menu, abiht) 9 

77* Procedure. A non-ecvivalent co^'-J. g r ojp design (Stanlev and 
Campbell. 1963) was emplo>ed to test three hvpotheses related to students' 
abihtv to use explicit and unpbcit context clues The relationship between 
scores on the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development context clues 
tests, a test of reading achievement and a urti of mental abihn (I Q ) was 
also examined b> testing two correlational npotheses 
O 
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The treatment sample consisted of 174 intermediate grade students 
while a comparable group of 144 students sen ed as controls Subjects were 
drawn from two elemental-} schools in a Cit> School District within New 
^ ork State 

The Teacher's Planning Guide and accompanying resource file for the 
commercial edition of the Wisconsin Design for Rendwi Skill Development 
Comprehension were used for program structure In the tiealment school, 
students received approximate^ four and one- half hours of instruction 
fnine. thin- mmutt periods) based on acovioes in the Teacher's Resource 
File Students who scored between 80-100* on the pretest were considered 
"apphers* and received independent apphcauon activities as outlined 
These scoring between 50-79% on the pretest were cons dered ' pre- 
ap pliers" Thev participated m acuvmes designed to help them use context 
clues to deie-nine the meaning of an unfamihar word and app!> the 
meaning to a new context The "novice" group was com p. ised of students 
w hose pretest scores were between 0-49% This group worked with 
activ mes designed to help them use context clues a> an aid in determining a 
logical meaning for an unfamiliar word. 

After the students vompleted their dev elopmental or application 
activiues an initial posttest was adnr.nistered Six week* after Jie 
adminLstrauon of the initial posttest, a dela> ed posttest was administered to 
students to determine whether context clue skills developed during the 
training were maintained 

77ie Findings. Two null hvpotheses examined differences in ability to 
use context clues between treatment and control groups A third null 
"hypothesis tested differences in abihtv to use context clues between 
treatment and control groups with a delav period of six w eeks after 
instruction All three of these null hypotheses were rejected because the 
univariate F staostics for main effects w ere significant The last two null 
hypotheses examined how student performance on tests of context clues 
correlated wuh performance on a norm referenced test of reading 
achievement and test of mental ability AU correlations of interest were 
significant and formed the basis for rejecong the last two null hypotheses 

The Conclusions, Conclusions drawn from the results of this stud) are as 
follows (1) Objecnv e-based uistnvuon in context clues improves 
intermediate grade students use or context clues. (2) Intermediate grade 
students who have received objecov e-based instruction in context clues 
mair am their ability to use these clues for a minimum of six weeks after 
uistrucoon* O) There is a relationship between intermediate grade 
students' ability to use context clues and their reading achievement and 
(4) There is a relauonship between intermediate grade students' ability to 
use context clues and their mental abihtv 

THE EFFECTS OF TEXT SEGMENTATION ON READING 

Wfiss David Solomon, Ph D University oj 'Toronto (Canada), 1981 

There has been a considerable amount of research indicaong that mam 
elementary school textbooks when read without a teacher s assistance are 
too difficult for many children to comprehend This presents a senous 
concern for educators since a primary source of educauonal material is to 
imparted through the textbook medium This thesis investigated :wo 
ods of segmenung text based upon phrase boundaries in an attempt to 
*e textbooks more comprehensible for elementary school children 
J methods of text segmentation studied we^e based upon some of the 
underlving structures used in oral discourse processing It was theorized 
that if some of the segmentation cues that are facilitating in comprehending 
oral discourse were made visually available when reading written discourse 
this should improve the children s reading comprehension One of the 
methods of text segmentation was a pausal phrase format based upon 
Johnson s( 1970) method of segmenting text This format was a visual 
presentauon of the phrases that 50% of a sample of adult readers used when 
reading aloud A similar format was used b> Frase (1979) and Mason and 
Kendall ( 1979) TTie other method of text segmentation was a syntactic 
phrase format based upon Lefev re's (1964) method of segmenting text and 
used bv Cromer (1970) Each passage was divided into noun phrases, verb 
phrases and pattern completers Both formats presented each phrase on . 
separate lines A standard prose format was also administered as the control 
condition 

A total of 648 grade 4 and 7 good, average and poor readers were tested 
using a modified form of the cloze test A passage (approximately 250 
words) u as read bv a student in a particular formal and the same passage 
was redd again with even fifth word deleted and replaced b\ a cloze blank 
line fcach student read in differing orders a passage m a pausal phrase 
format a second passage m a svntacucallv phrased format, and a third 
passage in a standard prose format The passages were calibrated into hard, 
inermediate and easier passages and most of the passages read were above 
g-adc level 
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Fhe analv ses earned out treated passages as random effects The 
pnmarv result on the clo/e test was a text segmentation mam efiect which 
indicated mat both methods of text segmentation lead to significant!) 
higher comprehension scores than the standard prose format There wert- 
no text segmentation mtcnicuons with grade reading level and/or passage 
difficult} lr. addmor there w ere no cnects associated with reading! speed 
or with Ume to respond to the comprehension clo/c items on the text 
segmentation variable 

Two important implications of these findings ucre that authors of new 
textbooks should consider making use of the pausdl and s> ntacne phrase 
formats as metnods of lrnprov mg the comprchcnsibihtv of elementarv 
school textbook materia! In addition teachers should become more aware 
of the significant comprehension implements thai arc associated u.ir 
processing written disrourse w;thm phra.se units 



A PARENTAL PROGRAM FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN LS TI1E R£VDL\G READINESS 
SKfl I * THAT ARE IDENTIFIED E\ SELECTED READING 



Wo** Elizabeth M , Ed D Temple Vnnersiry, 1980 122pp 

Parents, in genera] want the best education for their children Encksgc 
(1950) contends that it is an inherent feeling in parents to want their 
children to be successful m school. In the 1980 Gallup Poll of Public 
Attitudes Toward Education, parents are recognizing a responsibiiin for 
the child s education, however, man\ admit tohawng limited knowledge of 
educational procedures 

This study was based upon the assumption that parents of preschoolers 
need and want to help their children develop a learning readiness for 
reading It uas designed to identif) and establish agreed upon reading 
readiness skill areas which m turn became the basis of a curriculum of 
reading readiness to be used b> parents with their preschool children The 
research problem;* as posed m the following four statements (1) The 
identification of those reading authorities who have contributed 
significant^ to the area of reading readiness (2) The identification of the 
generall) agreed upon major reading readiness skills as stated ta> those 
selected reading authonues (3) A rank or __. jig of the identified 
significant reading readiness skill areas (4) The preparation of a 
curriculum program of acocn intended for implementation b> poients with 
their preschool children It uas designed to help support the preschool 
child s performance in the reading readiness stall areas 

Thisstud> was de\ eloped in the following method Sur\e\s were sen: to 
17 professionals currently teaching reading m higher education Thev Ibtec 
ten reading authorities who thev felt contributed significant]) to the area of 
reading readiness Fifteen names appeared three or more times The 
literature of the 15 reading authorities was reviewed bit onh 12 of tnem 
made specific reference to readiness stills 

Thefyeparation of a program of ac&on for parents to teach the readme 
readiness skills Co preschool children was the mam focus of thts studv v The 
reference base was developed through the investigation of the literature of 
the 12*sclected reading auinenues Fourteen ski! 1 or concept areas were 
identified as significant factors of reading readiness There are 73 activities 
in this pare: t program \cu\ rues for each skill area are rep-esented 
somewhat pi oponional to the frequencv talh given to each readiness skill 
Thev are o r gan;zed so that 2 seq uenuaJ implementation is unneccssarv for 
proper skill development 

The program was prefaced with a letter to parents The intent of the 
wnter wasfo provide parents *ith an awareness of the man) human and 
environmental resources in the home which can exert a powerful influence 
on the child m creating an interest m words and a desire to read 

The activities were planned to help paients channel the intense cunosirv 
of the preschooler into appropriate reading readiness skill development and 
to sttmulate emotional and intellectual growth wimou; frustration or 
pressures on parent or child The program of action was planned for 
parent* to help the child gain the maximum benefit from their manv 
preschool expenences and to generate a significant difference between 
parent involvement with that of non-invoKement in the teaching of the 
reading readiness skills 

The writer concludes that the success of the program depends upon its 
proper utilization b> parents It is the belief of uSls wnter that a studv of 
this nature will helpbnng about involvement of parents in their children's 
education 
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